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Conceding that everything that Mr. Lang con- 
tends for has been established, we note, first, as 
has been stated before, that he does not contend for 
enough. There is a great deal about the Homeric 
age of which he does not breathe a syllable. Again 
he does not fulfil the promise of his preface. It is 
not enough that the Homeric poems depict a single 
age. To point to unity of authorship, he must 
make the limits as narrow as possible, he must show 
it to have been very brief. That is quite as es- 
sential for his purpose, and of that, except for the 
preface, we hear practically nothing. How many 
generations the Greeks used the ifup^P^v, the corse- 
let of wretchedly bad bronze, how long cremation 
was their exclusive method of burial, are things 
that must be answered before uniformity of de- 
scription can be taken to demonstrate unity of au- 
thorship. 

As to placing the Homeric poems in time, Mr. 
Lang's arguments are equally inadequate. Granted 
the unity of the age, it is not sufficient to show the 
difference from Mycenae on the one hand and from 
Hellas on the other. What the transitional fea- 
tures of the age are, what elements are retained of 
the day that is going, and what foreshadowed of 
the day that is coming are not stated. The proba- 
bility is always present that we are dealing with 
a special development under peculiar and somewhat 
exceptional conditions. 

(To be concluded.) 
Newtown High School Max RadIN 



REVIEWS 

Incubation or The Cure of Disease in Pagan Tem- 
ples and Christian Churches. By Mary Ham- 
ilton. London: W. C. Henderson & Son (1906). 
Pp. 223. 

"The subject of Incubation", says Miss Hamilton 
in her Preface, "is of interest to modern readers 
for two reasons. In the first place, the practice- 
designated without ambiguity in German as 'Tem- 
pelschaf, i. e. Temple-sleep — is one which, in vir- 
tue of its origin, belongs to paganism, but is coun- 
tenanced and encouraged in the twentieth century 
by two of the chief sections of the Christian church. 
And, secondly, it produces results -which have much 
in common with hypnotic cures and the achieve- 
ments of Christian Science. The aim of the pres- 
ent work is to give an historical sketch of the de- 
velopment of the practice of Incubation from the 
earliest times down to the present day". 

The subject has been divided into three parts. 
In the first, the author treats of Incubation in Pa- 
gan Temples; Part Two deals with Incubation in 
Christian Churches during the Middle Ages; The 
Practice of Incubation during Modern Times oc- 
cupies the concluding portion of the book. To 
students of the Classics, Part One is attractive; to 



all who find acquaintance with the customs of mod- 
ern Greece and Italy a constant inspiration, Part 
Three will be suggestive of the charm which Old 
World practices hold for the Occidental. 

In the Introduction, Miss Hamilton refers to the 
"four working methods of divination", among 
which revelations of the future as deduced from 
dreams had the greatest vogue. "From Pharaoh's 
dream downwards there are recorded many illus- 
trations of the importance with which they were 
regarded not only by the ignorant and superstitious, 
but by philosophical thinkers". Five books of 
Oneirocritica were written by Artemidoros of Ephe- 
sus, who divided dreams into five classes. The 
fifth class, chrematismoi, were most important foi- 
divination. Two other kinds of dreams are wor- 
thy of interpretation — the vision and the somnium 
or dream proper. 

"Incubation was the method by which men sought 
to entice such dreams". The gods in whose tem- 
ples this was practised were chthonian deities, who 
shared with the earth her power of sending dreams 
as well as her gifts of healing. Thus the temples 
of such gods became centers of medical divination 
obtained through incubation. While illness was the 
usual motive for consulting the gods, counsel might 
be sought in any difficulty. From writers of the 
classical period we learn that the god was often 
merely "a voice in a dream". If he appeared, it was 
abruptly, and his disappearance was likewise sud- 
den. Traces of the beginnings of this practice may 
be found in Homer's description of the Selloi or 
Helloi, "the prophets of Zeus of Dodona, who sleep 
on the ground and wash not their feet". The first 
literary reference to incubation is in the Ploutos of 
Aristophanes. 

As the temples of Asklepios were the chief centers 
of incubation, the author treats them in detail. Epi- 
dauros is the first considered. After a brief ac- 
count of the origin and development of the Askle- 
pios cult, the results of excavations there are de- 
scribed and the famous inscriptions which were 
found in the precinct are quoted. These inscrip- 
tions show some uniformity. Usually, during a 
night's sleep in the temple, the patient is visited by 
the god and cured by some simple surgical opera- 
tion, or else by some act which stimulates the will- 
power. In Roman times, and perhaps earlier, med- 
ical science has advanced and temple-visitors follow 
out a definite course of treatment. The Sacred 
Orations of Aristides, written in the second cen- 
tury A. D., give a detailed account of an illness 
which lasted for seventeen years, but was finally 
cured by persistent regard for the directions of 
Asklepios as given in visions and dreams. The 
cult of Asklepios in Rome was established on the 
Tiber Island in 293 B. C. as a direct offshoot of 
that in Epidauros. The ex-votos indicate that its 
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devotees were chiefly slaves and freedmen, and the 
Roman cult seems "never to have risen above a 
certain level of insignificance". (See Lanciani, An- 
cient Rome, 70-71). Similar centers of incubation 
were found in Lebene, Athens, and Kos, and the 
last was probably second only to Epidauros in sanc- 
tity and importance. 

Miss Hamilton touches briefly on incubation at 
the oracles of Amphiaraos near Oropos and Tro- 
phonios at Lebadeia in Boeotia. The latter differs 
from the ceremonies of the Amphiareion, for the 
suppliant at Lebadeia had to descend through a 
narrow aperture into an underground cavern where 
gaseous exhalations tended to stupefy the patient 
and render him subject to the suggestions of the 
priests. Pluto and the chthonian Dionysos were 
also consulted by those who were desirous of physi- 
cal or mental cures. The cults of Isis and Serapis 
transfer our thought to Egypt. Isis from earliest 
times was "greatly skilled in medical science", ac- 
cording to Diodoros, but whether the practice of 
incubation in her temples originated in Egypt or was 
borrowed from Greece remains uncertain. Tem- 
ples to Isis were founded in Athens and Corinth 
as early as the fourth century B. C, but her cult 
first grew rapidly when joined with that of Serapis 
in the time of the Ptolemies. The connection of 
the Isio-Serapic cult with that of Asklepios is 
shown by the proximity of their temples, their ap- 
pearance on the same coins, inscriptions which 
unite their names, and joint visitations made by 
them to dreamers. 

In the second part of her work, the author traces 
the spread of the custom of incubation among Chris- 
tian churches. Throughout Europe, Asia Minor, 
and Egypt it flourished, following the methods of 
the later period of pagan incubation. The visions, 
as in heathen temples, are of two distinct classes: 
first, visions in which the saint heals a patient; sec- 
ond, those in which the saint appears and gives 
directions for the cure. 

The practice of incubation has not lapsed, how- 
ever, in modern times, and we are told in the 
introduction to Part Three that in Greece and 
Southern Italy the custom prevails as a direct 
continuation of that of the Middle Ages. The 
Panagia or Virgin is most influential but there 
are numerous local saints. Some of these show 
pagan origin in their names and attributes, e. g. St. 
Artemidos of Keos, who is worshipped as the pro- 
tector of ailing children, and St. Dionysios of 
Naxos, by whom the first wine was made, accord- 
ing to Naxiote Christian myth. Modern incuba- 
tion is essentially like that already described and 
the nature of the diseases which can be successfully 
treated is similar. The cures are psychological 
rather than physiological. Cases of independent 
incubation are frequent in Greece and Asia Minor, 



but the ceremony more commonly takes place at 
some panegyris or festival on the saint's day. One 
new feature of the practice, which developed in the 
early Christian church, is the use of emblems or 
relics. Sacred pictures, usually attributed to St. 
Luke, are the most efficacious healing influences. 

Incubation centers are found in Sardinia and Si- 
cily as well as in and about Naples. Survivals of 
ancient customs based on the worship of Wotan- 
Odin, the healer, or the Virgin Mary are still to 
be seen in many places. In modern Greece, 
the chief festivals are held at Tenos, in March and 
August. The proximity of Delos, center of the 
pagan religion, is of interest. Pilgrims come to 
Tenos from Egypt, Asia, and Turkey, as well as 
Greece, and the object of their special veneration 
is a picture regarded as a masterpiece of St. Luke's. 
Eight or nine miracles occur yearly, almost all 
of them taking place during a vision while incuba- 
tion is being practiced. Throughout the Greek 
islands and the Greek mainland this custom still 
prevails and crowds of pilgrims visit those churches 
which contain some sacred emblem or relic with 
miraculous powers of healing. 

From antiquity to the present day Miss Hamilton 
traces in orderly and interesting fashion the his- 
tory of "Temple-sleep". She opens a vista of un- 
changing rites and ceremonies that stretches back 
for more than two thousand years, and is fresh 
evidence for the tenacity of tradition and power 
of custom in lands where the "old order" changes 
slowly. LeJla Clement Spaulding 



Roman Constitutional History. By John E. Gran- 
rud. Boston and Chicago: Allyn and Bacon. 
Pp. 294. $1.25. 
The abject of this little book is to provide col- 
lateral reading for students of Latin, to supplement 
the ordinary histories, and to furnish an introduc- 
tion to the political institutions of the Roman re- 
public. The work is well done; for the statements 
are concise and clear, and the successive stages in 
the developments of the state are distinctly pictured. 
Beginning with the early days at the dawn of the 
monarchy, the author has traced the political 
changes that took place to their sources and these 
he has invested with an unusual interest. Patri- 
cian and plebian struggle for the mastery before 
the eyes of the reader, and when he finally lays the 
book down he feels that he has obtained a true in- 
side view of Roman history and Roman political 
life. Above all he realizes how important a good 
knowledge of the Roman republic is to the man who 
would understand his own country aright and meet 
its problems as a patriot should. The book is well 
worth a place on the shelves of every classical 
teacher. 
Cambridge, Mass. H. W. MAGOUN 



